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In Curist BELOVED FRIENDS AND BRETHREN : — 


It was on the 31st day of October, in the year of our Lord 1517, 
that Martin Luther, a poor and humble monk, nailed 95 theses to 
a church-door at Wittenberg, Germany, —theses that awoke the 
slumbering world, astounded the timorous nations, and ushered in 
a new and glorious era upon the earth, — theses that gave a clear 
and uncompromising ring, attacking the corruptions of the Church, 
and challenging each and every man for a disputation based upon 
the Word of God, —theses that shook the walls of the Vatican, put 
to flight the clouds of ignorance and superstition, and revealed the 
bright light of the blessed Gospel, which had for centuries been 
hidden by the Roman popes. Those 95 theses were the signal for 
the great and mighty battle which followed, — a battle in which 
men fought, not for earthly, temporal goods and possessions, but 
for heavenly, eternal, abiding treasures: for the Word of God and 
their souls’ salvation. Those 95 theses were the beginning of the 
Reformation, the lovely dawn of the breaking morn, the first rays 
of the rising sun that tinged the Church’s horizon with a glorious 
hue, and ushered in that sweet, that precious, that longed and looked 
for Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is in commemoration of that great event that we are gathered 
together here to-day, not in order to magnify and glorify Luther, 
the chosen vessel of God, the angel of the Reformation, but in order 
to laud and praise and thank God for having given us Luther, by 
whom the everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ was drawn forth from 
under the ruins and ashes of papacy and placed on a high candle- 
stick, so that its cheering rays were felt far and near. Not the 
creature, but the Creator do we magnify, and to Him shall our 
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hymns of praise and thanksgiving ascend, for it was His work that 
Luther performed, His counsel that Luther carried out, His Word 
that Luther proclaimed, His truth that Luther fought for, and 
therefore it is 


LUTHER CONTENDING FOR THE FAITH 
which is the subject of our discourse. Permit me to show you: 


I. What faith it was that Luther contended for, and 
II. Why he contended for this faith. 


I. 

“Beloved, I exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.’? According 
to these words of our text Christians are not to contend for novel- 
ties, for the opinions or teachings of men, but for the Word of God, 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints. 

Now, the faith that Luther contended for was not the faith or 
doctrine of man, not some grand system of philosophy, or some 
elaborate work of the schoolmen, but the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints. Not a new faith did Luther proclaim, not 
a new doctrine did he set forth, not a new truth did he contend for, 
- but the old, old faith which was once, and once for all, delivered 
unto the saints. 

That faith, however, was, and is—as you all know — contained 
in this book, the Bible. The Bible, however, had been taken out 
of the people’s hands. They were not permitted to own a copy or 
to read a copy —such was the decree, the decree of a whole council, 
the Council of Toulouse. Even students of theology were advised 
to let the Bible alone, and to study the scholastic writings and the 
theological works of men. One of Luther’s monastic teachers once 
said to him: ‘‘Why, brother Martin, what is the Bible? We should 
read the ancient teachers, who have drawn the substance of the 
truth from the Bible. The Bible is the instigator of all disturb- 
ance.’’ Luther, however, experienced in his own heart that the 
Bible is ‘the power of God unto salvation to everyone that be- 
lieveth ;’’ that the Bible contains and imparts a peace and comfort 
and blessing which can be found nowhere else. Therefore he trans- 
lated it into the language of the people and contended that they be 
permitted, yea, exhorted to read it, according to Christ’s command: 
“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
and they are they which testify of me.’’ 

The Bible had been pronounced a ‘‘dangerous book’ and a 
“dark book,’”’ and therefore not fit for people to read and study. 
Luther, however, contended for the faith which was once delivered 
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unto the saints, that the Bible is ‘‘a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path,’’ and that therefore we should ‘‘take heed unto it as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place.”’ 

The authority of the Bible had been set aside and supplanted 
by the decrees of popes and councils and the traditions of men. 
Luther, however, contended for the faith, once delivered unto the 
saints, that ‘‘all Scripture is given by the inspiration of God,” that 
‘“‘holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
that they spoke ‘‘not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,’’ and that, since the Bible, the 
whole Bible, is the Word of God, it must have divine and supreme 
authority and be the touchstone by which all other writings are to 
be tried and judged. Rejecting, therefore, in matters of doctrine 
and practice, of faith and conscience, all traditions of men and 
writings of the learned, Luther’s motto was: ‘The Word, the whole 
Word, and nothing but the Word.”’ 

The sum and substance of this Word, however, or the central 
doctrine of the whole Bible, is the doctrine of justification by faith. 
This central doctrine of Holy Writ, the doctrine that a poor sinner 
is justified by faith in Christ and not by any works of his own, 
this articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, the article with which the 
Church stands or falls, had been almost entirely obliterated and 
supplanted by the unscriptural doctrine of justification by works, 
which doctrine, however, afforded no peace and comfort to troubled 
souls, but rather plunged them into despair. Luther himself, 
though having led a pious and godly life, and able to say with 
Paul, ‘‘Touching the righteousness which is in the Law, blame- 
less,’’ yet found no peace and rest for his soul in his pious life and 
good deeds, but was on the brink of despair, when a friend cried 
out to him, ‘‘There is a forgiveness of sin, a forgiveness for Christ’s 
sake.’? The word, ‘‘The just shall live by faith,’? which had for- 
merly thundered in his ears in terrible tones, now revived and re- 
freshed his weary soul and became his daily spiritual food. Hence- 
forth in the doctrine of justification by faith he lived and moved 
and had his being. He himself said: ‘‘In my heart this one ar- 
ticle reigneth, even the faith of Christ; from whom, by whom, and 
unto whom all my divine studies, day and night, have recourse to 
and fro continually.”’ And this doctrine, once delivered unto the 
saints, Luther contended for, crying out with St. Paul: ‘‘Therefore 
we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the Law.’’ ‘‘By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should 
boast.’’ ‘‘Not by the works of righteousness which we have done, 
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but according to His mercy God saved us.”” Therefore he confessed : 
“‘T believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord; 
who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, purchased 
and won me from all sins, from death, and from the power of the 
devil, not with gold or silver, but with His holy, precious blood and 
with His innocent suffering and death; that I might be His own, 
live under Him in His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting right- 
eousness, innocence, and blessedness, even as He is risen from the 
dead, lives and reigns to all eternity. This is most certainly true.” 
Therefore he sang, to use the words of an English poet: 


My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 

On Christ, the solid Rock, I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand. 


Jesus, the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 

’Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 

’Tis life, and health, and peace. 


He breaks the power of canceled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free; 

His blood can make the foulest clean; 
His blood avails for me. 


Look unto Him, ye nations; own 

Your God, ye fallen race; 

Look, and be saved through faith alone, 
Be justified by grace. 

This doctrine, however, which had been delivered unto the 
saints, and which is the citadel and chief bulwark of the whole Chris- 
tian religion, was attacked, yea, condemned and cursed by Rome, 
and therefore Luther earnestly contended for it, knowing and saying 
that if this doctrine remained pure, the Church would remain pure, 
but if this doctrine were corrupted, the Church would be corrupted. 

The Church in those days was represented as a large ship bear- 
ing the pope and cardinals and bishops and priests and monks and 
nuns to heaven, while the laymen were swimming in the water, 
clinging to ropes thrown out to them from the ship. And the doc- 
trine concerning the Church was, and is, that outside of the visible 
Roman Catholic church there is no salvation. Against this unscrip- 
tural doctrine Luther fought with might and main, and contended 
for the faith delivered unto the saints, that ‘‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’’ that ‘‘men shall not say, Lo, here! 
or, lo, there!’ but “that the kingdom of God is within the Chris- 
tians ;’’ that the Church is ‘‘the communion,” or congregation, “‘of 
saints,”’ that not we, but ‘‘the Lord knoweth them that are His,”’ 
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and that, consequently, “the only saving Church’ is invisible and 
composed of all true believers, and of such only, and yet that this 
invisible Church has visible marks or signs by which it can infal- 
libly be recognized, namely, the pure preaching of the Word and 
the legitimate administration of the sacraments. Where these are 
found, the Church is found. 

The sacraments, however, even as the Word, had been muti- 
lated and corrupted in a horrible manner: the communicants were 
robbed of the cup, and even bells, altars, and the like were baptized. 
Moreover, it was taught that in the Lord’s Supper the bread was 
changed into the body of Christ, and the wine was changed into the 
blood of Christ; and that the mere reception of a sacrament would 
save, whether or not the recipient had faith. Luther, however, 
contended for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints, 
namely, that ‘‘nations,’’ living persons, should be baptized; that 
Baptism is ‘‘the washing of regeneration;’’ that ‘‘he that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ;”’ in short, that Baptism ‘‘works for- 
giveness of sins, delivers from death and the devil, and gives eternal 
salvation to all who believe this, as the words and promises of God 
declare.’’ Again, he contended for the faith delivered unto the saints, 
that in the Lord’s Supper ‘‘the cup of blessing which we bless is the 
communion of the blood of Christ, and the bread which we break is 
the communion of the body of Christ ;’’ that in, with, and under the 
bread and wine we receive Christ’s true body and blood, given and 
shed for the remission of our sins; that the Bible teaches neither tran- 
substantiation, nor consubstantiation, nor any other substantiation, 
but that it demands of us to believe these plain and simple words: “This 
is my body, this is my blood,’ and to take them just as they read. 

Finally, Luther contended for the faith which was once deliv- 
ered unto the saints concerning Antichrist, ‘‘the man of sin and son 
of perdition, who would oppose and exalt himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshiped, so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God,’’— which faith of 
the saints tallied to a jot with his unholiness, the pope at Rome, 
whom therefore the Bible brands as the Antichrist, and whose mask 
of piety Luther tore from off his face. 

See, this is the faith which was once delivered unto the saints 
and for which Luther earnestly contended. Lack of time prevents 
me to speak of other doctrines, such as the universal priesthood of 
all believers, the complete separation of Church and State, the Gos- 
pel doctrine of absolution, confession, good works, etc., for all of 
which Luther earnestly contended. Let us now, in the second place, 
briefly consider why Luther contended for this faith. 
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II. 


Luther did not contend for this faith because of earthly glory, 
honor, wealth, or renown, for such he did not get. On the contrary, 
he reaped almost nothing but slander, calumny, hatred, and perse- 
cution. The pope hurled the ban at him, and declared him to be an 
outlaw and an outcast, a fugitive and a vagabond, a detriment to 
Church and State, a man not fit to live. Hence Luther could have 
no carnal motives for contending for the faith. 

No; he contended for the faith because it was his sacred duty 
to do so. Contrary to his wish he had been made a Doctor of 
Divinity. Then he had been constrained to swear solemnly, faith- 
fully to expound the Bible and purely to preach the same. And 
this his sacred vow he kept by contending for the faith which was 
delivered unto him. 

It was ‘‘delivered,’’ or entrusted, to him, not given him for his 
possession. He was but a steward of the mysteries of God, and as 
such had to give an account to God; could not do as he pleased, 
but had to follow his Master’s instructions. And his Master’s com- 
mand was: ‘‘Contend for the faith!’? This plain command of our 
text God has given to every Christian, but especially to the minis- 
ters of the Word. Had Luther, therefore, not contended for the 
faith which was delivered unto him, he would have been disobedient 
and unfaithful to God. 

Again, he contended for the faith because it was the faith which 
had been delivered unto the saints, the only faith that saves. Er- 
ror and falsehood can never make a man free or happy, but ‘‘the 
truth,”’ says Christ, ‘‘shall make you free.’? Only in so far as the 
Word is pure can it generate faith and save, hence the importance 
of retaining and contending for the pure faith, the pure doctrine. 
True, Luther well knew that his contending for the truth would be 
called ‘‘uncharitable” and ‘‘wrong’’ by the enemies of the truth, 
even as it is to-day; but he knew also that if he would not contend 
for the truth, he would deny Christ and become a traitor to Christ’s 
Church. Where, my friends, would the Christian Church be to- 
day, if an Athanasius had not contended for the divinity of Christ, 
or an Augustine for conversion by grace alone, or a Luther for the 
Bible? In Egyptian darkness and heathenish idolatry. And to 
prevent this, and to perpetuate the pure Gospel of Christ, Luther 
earnestly contended for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints and unto him. 

Yet a few words, and I have done. This precious faith, the 
pure Gospel, for which Luther so earnestly contended, has been 
delivered to our dear old Lutheran Church, and handed down to us 
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as our heritage. Let, oh! let us be on our guard, lest we be robbed 
of this precious heritage; let us avoid all errorists and perverters of 
God’s Word, and follow those only who preach and practice God’s 
whole Word and will not deviate one hair-breadth from its teachings 
though men mock and sneer and laugh and call these things old- 
fashioned and antiquated. Truth never changes, it always remains 
the same, and though our doctrines are as old as Luther, yea, as old 
as Christ and the apostles, they are divine. Hence let us prize them 
highly and cherish them dearly, and rather part with everything else 
on earth than with them; let us love our dear old Church, the Church 
of the Reformation, the Church of Christ and the apostles, and re- 
main true to her in life and death, saying: 

I love my Church, my dear old Church, 

My fathers’ and my own, 

On prophets and apostles built 

And Christ, the Corner-stone! 

All else beside, by storm or tide, 

May yet be overthrown; 


But not my Church—my dear old Church— 
My fathers’ and my own! 


I love my Church, my dear old Church, 

My glory and my pride! 

Firm in the faith Immanuel taught, 

She holds no faith beside. 

Upon this Rock, ’gainst every shock, 

Though gates of hell assail, 

She stands secure, with promise sure, 
“They never shall prevail.’’ 


Hallelujah. Amen. OrkK? 


Sermon from Eph. 2, 1—3. 


In the chapter-heading of Second Ephesians we are told that 
in this chapter St. Paul compares the state of man by nature and 
by grace. This is an important distinction, and the editors of King 
James’ Version of our Bible have done well to have our attention 
called to the vast difference in the eyes of God between a man that 
is ruled simply by his natural impulses, and a man that is governed 
by new motives which the Spirit of God has implanted in him in 
conversion. The first three verses of this chapter describe the state 
of natural man. 

The natural state, however, must not be confounded with the 
original state of man. There is another difference between what 
man was, when God made him, and what he has become, when the 
devil unmade him. Our human frame, with all the physical and 
mental and moral energies which it contains, is, indeed, God’s 
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handiwork. We can truthfully say: ‘‘I believe that God has made 
me; has given me eyes, ears, and all my members, my reason and 
all my senses.’’ The devil, when he tempted our first parents, did 
not create man over again; he did not change body and soul, so as 
to give them a new essence. But he changed the relation of man 
towards God and things divine. He turned the affections of man 


from their original object, and bent them in the direction of a new ~ 


object. It was as when a man turns his face to you, or, wheeling 
around, shows you his back. He is still the same man essentially, 
but he is not the same to you. By his fall, Adam chose to walk in 
a way which God had not appointed him. He went and took all 
his natural faculties with him, employing them henceforth in an 
activity contrary to the will of his Maker; and his offspring have 
walked in the footsteps of their father ever since; they have main- 
tained the same hostile attitude towards God as their parent. This, 
now, is called the natural state of man. 

The apostle in this text passes judgment on this state. He 
would enable us to form a correct judgment of what the men that 
are born into this world, live, work, and die here, are and of what 
value all their activity is in the sight of God. I shall, accordingly, 
endeavor to answer, with the assistance of the Holy Spirit, this 
question : 


HOW MUST WE VIEW MAN AS HE IS BY NATURE? 
I answer: 


I. As a corpse; II. As a slave; III. As a convict. 


I. 

“You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins,’’ thus the apostle addresses the converted Christians at Ephe- 
sus. The word ‘‘quicken’’ means ‘‘to make alive.” Now, the 
Ephesians, when Paul arrived among them to preach the Gospel 
of Christ to them, were alive naturally. They were not physically 
corpses. Paul, when he reached Ephesus, did not go straightway 
to the graveyard to raise up people, and then preach to them. But 
he spoke to the living, to the people who were bartering and trad- 
ing on the market place, to the mechanics and artisans who were 
busy in the workshops of the city, to the philosophers and men of 
learning in the schools. These lively, energetic, cultured men, who 
had made Ephesus one of the foremost cities of the earth in that 
age, Paul addressed, and these he calls ‘‘dead,’’ these he “‘quick- 
ened.’’ As they stood before him, listening, arguing, rejecting what 
he said, doubting, ridiculing, sneering at him, and finally raising a 
frantic riot against his preaching, Paul regarded them as corpses in 
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spite of all their life and bustle and animation. They ate and drank, 
but the cattle in their stables did the same; they gathered in sup- 
plies, but the bees and the badgers did the same; they built houses 
and lived together in an ordered community, but the beavers and 
the ants did the same; they chose between right and wrong, but 
their horses would do the same, avoiding a dangerous place or a 
wrong path; they worshiped deities, but their dogs which followed 
and obeyed their master would, in their dumb way, do the same. 
They studied the origin and destiny of man and tried to calculate 
the character of the Supreme Being, but with no more result than 
if the brutes had undertaken that task, for they did not reach any 
satisfactory and universally accepted conclusions. And though 
there was in them still that which distinguishes even fallen man 
from the brute and elevates his doings above the promptings of mere 
animal instinct, though they still possessed the light of natural 
reason, produced works of art, and surrounded themselves with the 
material evidences of culture, nevertheless reason had not sufficed 
to keep these men from worshiping a piece of wrought silver, from 
making prostitution a part of their divine service, and from prac- 
ticing and yielding to the tricks of the sorcerer and the magician. 
Their life was devoid of all divine characteristics; they had lost all 
connection with the true God, had no true understanding of Him, no 
natural desire to obtain such knowledge, no natural power of will 
to bring themselves into harmony with Him, any more than their 
beasts of burden that were dragging their plows, or the wild boar that 
was roving in their forests. To all that was good, to all that was 
divine they were dead. And what had superinduced this deadness? 
Trespasses and sins. 

The original man had been in intimate connection with the 
eternal Fountain of Life, with God. It was due to this connection 
that he not only breathed, that his limbs performed their muscular 
and nervous functions, and that his mind was active, but over and 
above that his soul was teeming with thoughts which had not their 
roots in the desires and appetites of the flesh, nor had for their ob- 
ject the gratification of these desires, but were from God and tended 
to God, reminded man at all times of his priceless legacy at his 
creation and his imperishable heritage beyond. It was a life full of 
righteousness, holiness, purity, innocence. That life had ceased; 
those thoughts no longer stirred the heart of man; those impulses 
no longer actuated him; spiritually, man was dead, a corpse; he 
had died to God. 

So Scripture throughout describes the natural state of man. 
He ‘‘walks in the vanity of his mind, having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God, through the igno- 
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rance that is in him, because of the blindness of his heart; being 
past feeling he has given himself over unto lasciviousness, to work all 
uncleanness with greediness,” Eph.4,17—19. His ‘‘foolish heart’’ 
has become ‘‘darkened,’’ as when the light goes out in the eyes of 
a dying man. (Rom. 1, 21.) He had ‘‘no hope, and was without. 
God in the world,’’ Eph. 2, 12, like a corpse in a charnel house. 
He “‘knew not God,” Gal. 4, 8. 1 Thess. 4,5; he had his ‘‘con- 
science seared with a hot iron,’’ 1 Tim. 4, 2, like a festering sore is 
cauterized and thus rendered insensible. Hence, ‘‘the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them,’’ 1 Cor. 2, 14; he is not 
sufficient of himself to think anything that pertains to divine mat- 
ters, 2 Cor. 3,5; he can neither will nor do anything good of him- 
self, Phil. 2, 18. So says the Word; I could adduce scores of 
similar passages. 

But how does all this comport with the culture and refinement, 
the morality and virtuousness, the deep learning and bold under- 
takings which we see in the natural man? Are there not great. 
heroes in history who were unconverted heathen? What are we to 
think of the poets, the sculptors, painters, scientists, etc.? What 
are we to think of the humanitarian movements of worldly men, of 
their morality, their achievements? Think of them what you will, 
my friends, for yourselves, but if you want to know their value in 
God’s eyes, these things are nothing but the decent outfit in which 
a corpse is shrouded for burial. Behind the outward refinement of 
the natural man there is, nevertheless, the decay of death. Rotting 
wood has the property to shine in the dark, but it is a deceptive 
luster, a false light; it is not like the light of the moving sun, it 
gives no warmth, and indicates no life. Man may be deceived as 
to the true condition of the natural man in matters spiritual, but. 
God is not deceived; He pronounces the natural man simply ‘‘dead 
in trespasses and sins.’’ 


II. 

We heard before that, when man by his sin turned away from 
God, he took his natural faculties with him with which the Creator 
had endowed him. Had he now become a free man? Was he left 
entirely to his discretion? Could he use his body and mind entirely 
as he willed? No; from the moment man fell he had become a 
slave. There was a triple alliance of tyrants who dominated man 
and used him as a tool for the accomplishment of their purposes. 
The three slave-masters of the natural man are named in our text: 
1. the world: ‘‘In times past ye walked according to the course of 
this world;” 2. the devil: ‘‘According to the prince of the power 
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of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence;’’ 3. the flesh: ‘‘We all had our conversation in times past in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind.’ The first sin had established a wicked precedent, which 
became the rule for men’s action in the future. The original prin- 
ciples of righteousness and holiness had been subverted; public 
opinion on all such points was contrary to God; all the world was 
averse to divine things; and this world domineers over the hearts 
of all here. They set up their wicked standards, and all men run 
after them; directly and indirectly everybody is under the wicked 
influence of the world and does things which his judgment at times 
tells him are wrong. The natural man has no strength against what is 
called public opinion, or general practice, or universal fashion, and 
he has no desire to fight against these things; they suit him as well 
as the rest. Since all cheat and steal, curse and swear, mock and 
blaspheme, drink and are lewd, he is with them in all these things. 
Hence John can say: ‘‘The whole world lieth in wickedness ;”’ and 
Paul enumerates to the Corinthians the leading vices of the pagan 
world, and ends by saying: ‘‘Such were some of you,”’ 1 Cor. 6, 
9—11. (Cf. 1 Pet. 4, 3: ‘‘wrought the will of the Gentiles.’’) Yes, 
the natural man walks “according to the course of this world;’’ he 
does not rise above the level of his surroundings in spiritual matters. 

But the natural man is also swayed by the powers of darkness, 
by those evil spirits who have become confirmed in wickedness, and 
are busy in this world to draw men into their own perdition. Just 
at Ephesus there seems to have been a high school of Satan, men 
studied at great expense the Satanic arts, witchcraft, sorcery, 
magic, etc. It had been here that as an effect of Paul’s preaching 
conjuring books valued at fifty thousand pieces of silver were 
burned. Satan can make men do his will in all manner of sins, 
shames, and vices. Men become the instruments of his malicious- 
ness, consciously and unconsciously. It is their breath, and being, 
meat and drink to do the will of the devil; he ‘‘worketh in the 
children of disobedience,’’ 7. ¢., he is active in them. Much of the 
cunning which learned men have shown in their attempts to upset 
the Bible was inspired by Satan; many of the ingenious devices by 
which people are lured into a life of sin, if they could be traced to 
their real origin, would lead to Satan as their inventor. No man is 
entirely free from the onslaughts of the devil; there are thoughts 
suggested to him at times, there are cravings arising in him, that 
are truly diabolical. Even the Christians have to wrestle with these 
things. Now, the natural man is entirely in Beelzebub’s power. 
I do not mean that the devil has bodily possessed all men,—he 
certainly possesses some at times, —but he invisibly controls them 
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in their actions, and men are aware at times that they are acting 
under the influence of some wicked power. 

To complete man’s thralldom, his own flesh becomes his master. 
Paul writes to Titus: ‘‘We ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures, living in 
malice and envy, hateful, and hating one another,’’ Tit. 3, 3. Peter 
says: ‘‘We walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revel- 
ings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries,’’ 1 Pet. 4,3. These 
are what men call passions; these things are acknowledged to have 
such a firm hold on men that they cannot resist them; they do them 
even with aversion and loathing. Buta person need not be given over 
to some ruling passion in order to be under the power of his flesh. 
The natural instincts, his commonest likes and dislikes, are all 
swayed by his flesh. 

It is all a mistake to talk of man’s inborn liberty. There can 
be a kind of political liberty, also a social liberty, but there is no 
true spiritual liberty for the natural man. He cannot decide him- 
self of his own accord in favor of God and divine matters; he is 
constrained to reject them. Men may be deceived as regards their 
spiritual freedom; but God is not deceived: He pronounces the nat- 
ural man a threefold slave. 


III. 


This natural man is still under the provident care of his Cre- 
ator. The sun is rising and setting for him; the early and latter 
rains are moistening his furrows; he receives with the young ravens 
which cry and the lions that roar his meat in due season. God gives 
him health and strength of body and mind for the functions of his 
earthly life. God is good even to this natural man; but God has, 
nevertheless, passed judgment on him: He has pronounced him ‘‘a 
child of wrath.’’ Man has been tried by the code of divine right- 
eousness, the Law of God, and has been found wanting in every 
point; he has come short of the glory of God. In view of this find- 
ing the sentence of death has been pronounced upon him. God has 
said in His righteous anger: ‘‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.”’ 
Thus man has become a convict serving his term of imprisonment 
here until the executioner shall summon him; for ‘‘the wages of 
sin is death.’’ 

It is well to think of God as of a benevolent, loving, kindly 
affectioned Being; it is right to proclaim that His mercies are re- 
newed every morning, and that His compassion faileth not; it is 
correct to say that He yearns for the return of His prodigal chil- 
dren, and will welcome them to His heart again. God is all that, 
and has shown it in His Son Jesus Christ, whom He sent to change 
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the awful condition of the natural man by His vicarious work. The 
natural man may be placed into a new state; he may be converted ; 
spiritual life may be quickened in him by the Spirit of God, his 
thralldom may be broken, and he may be made truly free with the 
freedom of Christ’s disciples; the wrath that hangs lowering over 
him may be dispelled. In fact, God wants all this done, and to that 
end shows man his misery and offers him His saving grace. But 
until this is done, as long as man remains what he is by nature, he 
is under the divine anger, and commits a very grave self-deception, 
if he flatters himself that God views him and his doings with pleas- 
ant thoughts. No, toward the natural man, the alien from God, the 
minion of Satan, the self-willed, stubborn opponent of God’s good 
intentions, there is turned no loving face, but the stern countenance 
of the offended Judge. With the natural man, no matter what 
comely things he may do in the judgment of his fellow-creatures, 
no matter what the world may think of him, God is never pleased, 
but He is angry with him, and remains angry while man in his nat- 
ural state remains a child of wrath. If this wrath is not taken away 
before man dies, it leads to condemnation. The natural man, if 
grace does not reclaim him before he is taken away, is fuel only for 
the everlasting flames, a brand prepared for the burning. He must 
go to hell with all his learning, refinement, culture, and morality, 
for God has said that he is ‘‘a child of wrath.”’ 

We thank our heavenly Father that we have been placed into 
a state of grace, etc. May He keep us therein for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. D. 


Wedding Discourse from Prov. 18, 22. 


Earnest Christians who understand the serious import of the 
step which you, my friends, are taking to-day will heartily endorse 
your decision, that this day shall bring to you, besides the felicita- 
tions of your relatives, friends, and acquaintances, the cordial bless- 
ings of your Christian brethren and the heavenly benediction of 
your God. Would to God that wedlock were considered by all a 
holy estate, and that its very beginning were hallowed in every in- 
stance by the Word of God and by prayer! 

For when Solomon says: ‘‘Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 
thing, and obtaineth favor of the Lord,’ he signifies that, rightly 
understood, the day on which two loving hearts are publicly and 
solemnly united until death do part, marks the fulfillment of a gra- 
cious design of God. 

We say, and the Bible also says, that we choose or take a wife 
or a husband, and from one point of view this is correct. But Scrip- 
ture wishes to open up to us a more exalted and happier view of our 
union in wedlock, when it teaches us to say that we have ‘‘found’’ 
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a wife or a husband. For the choice of a partner for life is correctly 
made only when the parties choosing can wonderingly and grate- 
fully acknowledge that they were singularly guided toward one an- 
other. Not that marriage should be regarded as a matter of chance; 
for no reasoning person would leave such a grave event to be decided 
by hazard. But this is the meaning implied when Christians say 
that they have found a wife or a husband, viz., that God has blessed 
their efforts at seeking. > 

God, who created man and woman and blessed the union of the 
first bride and bridegroom in Eden, has in His Word outlined for 
_ all future time a way in which men shall find their true life-partners. 

He has told us that all the issues of our life are in His hands, that 
He disposes our hearts, chooses our changes, orders our ways, guides 
us with His eyes, and that every good and perfect gift comes from 
Him. It follows, then, that God knows and has chosen our part- 
ners before us. And this being so, it is not only our religious duty, 
but plainly the part of wisdom for us to approach Him in prayer 
and to earnestly ask His guidance in the serious affair of choosing 
ourcompanion. God has, moreover, clearly set forth the necessary 
traits, qualities, and duties of a good husband and a good wife, and, 
on the other hand, has also shown us which are bad and worthless 
husbands and wives. It is not only our duty, then, but a proof of 
our God-fearing and prudent heart, if we love only such of whom 
we are certain that God loves them, and choose for our consorts 
only such as God has long endorsed as husbands and wives in whom 
He delights. Lastly, God has still further safeguarded our choice 
of a partner by warning us not to rashly yield to the treacherous 
fancies of our deceitful heart, or to carnal considerations, and by 
directing us, accordingly, before we make our choice, to obtain the 
counsel and consent of those whom He has made our superiors, 
especially our parents. 

A wife or a husband thus secured represents arich find. Solo- 
mon places the price of a virtuous wife far above rubies. The same 
holds good with regard to a virtuous husband. It is as if each had 
discovered a treasure that had been safely laid away for them b 
their good God and is now bestowed upon them to bless all their 
coming days. 

The husband finds in his wife a congenial sharer of his aims 
and plans in life, a faithful coworker in his toils, a sympathetic 
bearer of his burdens, a trusted guardian of his secrets, and a stew- 
ard of his goods. The wife finds in her husband her fond liege and 
loving master, her strong protector and shield against every assail- 
ant, her earthly provider who willingly assumes her bodily care and 
sustenance, her spiritual adviser and bishop at the home altar. Both 
find in one another a merciful judge and corrector of errors, a com- 
passionate comforter in sorrow, a strong support under loss of for- 
tune and worldly esteem, a devoted attendant in illness and death, 
and, above all, acompanion in the grace of the Lord Jesus for their 
heavenward pilgrimage. 

Moreover, God adds to all this bounty His fatherly favor. He 
pardons their sin and covers their faults with forgiving grace. He 
makes their labor productive and secures their increase. His angels 
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are sent to stand guard over their home, and He blesses their fire- 
side for Jesus’ sake with the peace and cheer of Christian faith and 
fellowship. 
Your union, beloved friends, — of this we are assured, — is not 
man-made, but God-made; you have chosen, because God chose 
for you. Go, then, united by His favor, to walk henceforth in His 
ways. God bless you in body and soul for all time to come! May 
His Word dwell richly among you, may your hearts become trained ~ 
‘through constant exercise in seeking counsel and succor at the 
throne of grace; may the good of Jerusalem, the holy ministrations 
of the Church, mark your progress all the days of your life, until 
you shall both be joined in everlasting union to the Bridegroom of 

your souls, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 


+ Oe 


Outlines for Sermons on the Gospel-Lessons. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Mart. 6, 24—34. 

Unwittingly the current saying, ‘‘Money rules the world,’’ 
shows that Christ and His apostles well understood the spirit of the 
world when they warned against covetousness, as they frequently 
did, and particularly with reference to the last times. — Money does 
rule the world. —It is still the duty, then, of a preacher of God’s 
Word to preach against the love of money, avarice, usurious prac- 
tices, plutocracy, etc. 

SHALL MAMMON RULE US, OR SHALL WE RULE MAMMON? 

I. How mammon becomes our master. 

a. In the acquisition; b. in the possession; c. in the relin- 
quishing. : 

Il. How we make mammon our servant. 

a. When we can believingly do without it; b. when we can be- 
lievingly possess and employ it. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Luxe 7, 11—17. 

Ps. 39, 4: ‘‘Make me to know,’ etc. Ps. 90, 12: ‘‘Teach 
us,’ etc. Why this prayer, when death is of such common occur- 
rence, that it is among the very first serious phenomena which 
strike even our small children! Knowing that there is such a 
thing as death, or that all must die, or even that I must die, this 
is not knowing death, any more than it is knowing lightning when 
you know that it strikes. Knowing death means understanding its 
cause and its nature, and also its consequences hereafter when death 
has overtaken one unprepared. To pray for such knowledge means 
to pray for such preparation. 

SO TEACH US TO NUMBER OUR DAYS THAT WE MAY APPLY OUR 
HEARTS UNTO WISDOM. 

I. Teach us the necessity of death (Josh. 23, 14. Rom. 5, 12. 
Hebr. 9, 27), that we may not become engrossed with the love of 
this world and this life, 1 John 2, 15. 1 Cor. 7, 31. 
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II. Teach us the nearness of death (young man in text; Ps. 39, 6; 
90,6. 1 Sam. 14, 14. James 4, 14), that we may not put off re- 
pentance. 

III. Teach us the horrors of death (Matt. 24, 43. 2 Cor. 5, 10; 
widow and mourners in text), that we may seek the Victor over 
death, John 11, 25; 8,51; 6, 68; 5,24. 1 Cor. 15, 55—57. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Luxe 14, 1—11. 

“Man was not made for the Sabbath,’’ Mark 2, 27. No law 
which has been given after man’s creation is a divine law, if its aim, 
or its working is such as to reduce man to a pious automaton. — 
Even the Jewish Sabbath was not what God had appointed it to be. 
Christ broke no divine law when He acted counter to the traditions 
of the synagogue. But the synagogue broke God’s law; for ‘‘the 
Sabbath was made for man.’’—The Christian Sunday is no con- 
tinuation of the Sabbath of the synagogue nor of the Sabbath of 
Moses, neither as regards the time nor the manner of its celebration. 
— However, itis a most salutary church ordinance, for itis a great aid 
to holiness. We shall find that, when we keep Sunday holy, the effect 
will be that 

SUNDAY KEEPS US HOLY. 

I. It furnishes an opportunity to hear the teachings of Jesus. — This 
is the only opportunity that many of us have, and that all of us need. 

II. It furnishes an opportunity to practice Christian fellowship. 
— This, too, is the only opportunity that many of us have, and that 
all of us need. 

Observe Sunday in this manner, and mark whether it does not 
keep you holy, rather than you it. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Marr. 22, 34—46. 

Ex. 13,2. This offering was preceded in the heart of the wor- 
shiper by a holy regard and a sincere love of God. God thereby 
taught His people that He must be first and foremost in all their 
thoughts, desires, and affections. The Mosaical law of the firstborn 
and first-fruits has been abolished, but not the law that we must love 
God above all things. 

LOVING GOD THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 

I. The excellency of this love.—a. It joins the Highest Good in 
itself to what is highest and best in man, his heart, soul, and mind; 
b. it is the cardinal point in the entire Law, 1 Tim. 1, 5; c. it sur- 
passes every other virtue in duration, 1 Cor. 13, 8. 

II. The reason for this love. 1 John 4, 19. All God’s works 
(Three Articles) manifest His love. No greater reason could be of- 
fered why we should love. 

III. The manner and form of this love: ‘‘with all thy heart,” 
hence ardently; ‘‘with all thy soul,’’ as long as your soul is in your 
body, hence constantly; “with all thy mind,’ hence with all wis- 
dom, knowledge, intelligence; ‘‘with all thy strength,’’ hence, ac- 
tively, busily, bravely. And all this, not three quarters, or half, 
but the entire. D. 


